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MACPHERSON’S OSSIAN. 


II. 
IT has to be remembered that Macpherson, the year before 
he met Home, had issued from the press a poem of his own, 
called the “ Highlander.” It was a heroic poem—epic, in six 
cantos, and in the orthodox pentameter couplets of Pope. Its 
plot was briefly this—Swein, King of Norway, invades Scotland 
with a large fleet and army. He is opposed by Indulph, its 75th 
king. Alpin, a young chief from Lochaber, joins the Scottish 
army. By night he penetrates into the Norwegian camp, and 
engages the leading chieftain, named Haco, with whom he ex- 
changes shields. Next day the battle is decided by Alpin’s 
prowess, the Norwegian fleet is burnt, but Alpin generously lets 
Haco escape in a vessel, which also bore away Haco’s amazon 
sweetheart, who followed him to the wars secretly and dressed in 
armour. Indulph discovers Alpin to be the real heir, preserved 
in his infancy from his father’s murderers. Alpin marries Culena, 
the king’s daughter, and everything ends well. The poem is 
written with great spirit; it is the work of a man of genius 
under training—somewhat crude in plot and execution, but 
vigorously original in thought and expression. The subject 
matter is a Danish invasion just as in Fingal; indeed, the 
poems are very similar in thought, word, and action. Some 
descriptions and similes, especially in regard to heroes and 
armies fighting, are practically the same. For example, in 
Fingal, Bk. I., the two armies meet each other as rock 
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meets sea and sea meets rock. The “ Highlander” says:— 


The Scots, a stream, would sweep the Danes away, 
The Danes, a rock, repel the Scots’ array, 

The ranks of Sweno stand in firm array, 

As heavy rocks repel the raging sea. 

Nevertheless, the poem seems to have fallen flat, and Mac- 
pherson found that Fragments of no superior merit, provided they 
professed to be ancient, were accepted with acclamation and 
wonderment by discerning critics and by the literary public, 
They could criticise his epic of the “‘ Highlander,” and point out 
its crudeness of plot and its bombast of language, for both were 
somewhat foreign, and smacked of Gaelic origin and untutored 
imagination. These very blemishes became beauties, quaint- 
nesses, and peculiarities, belonging to ancient thought and an old 
barbaric tongue, when they appeared in the supposed translations, 
The preface to the “Fragments” indicated the existence of an epic 
poem in the Highlands, and a general outline of it was given. 
Evidently this was a bid for patronage to enable him to produce 
his epic. Yet we are told his Highland pride was alarmed at 
appearing only as a translator; and he must have felt somewhat 
appalled at the success of his imposture in the “‘ Fragments,” for 
it is said that he undertook the journey to the Highlands for 
collecting the poems and procuring the “epic” with reluctance. 
The authenticity of his work was doubted even before the 
“Fragments” appeared. For he had published in the June number 
of the Gentleman's Magazine of 1760 two of the Fragments, one 
on “Connal” and one on “Morar,” episodes afterwards in 
“ Carric-thura” and the “Songs of Selma.” The very next 
month a correspondent wrote to the Magazine throwing doubt 
on the authenticity of the poems. And the storm of distrust and 
abuse increased with each edition, and national prejudices were 
roused, so that he could not, if he would, claim them altogether 
as his own. But his preface of 1773 went as near acknowledging 
the truth as he dared. There he speaks of the errors which a 
riper age than twenty-four may remove, and “some exuberances 
in imagery may be restrained by a degree of judgment acquired 
in the progress of time.” He calls himself indifferently author 
(3), writer (1), and translator (2). Indeed, the tone of the preface 
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is grossly impertinent and void of good taste, unless he meant to 
claim the poems as his own—“ willing to wound, but yet afraid to 
strike.” And Dr. Johnson’s action forced him into ambiguous 
silence. It is, however, certain that he privately acknowledged 
the authorship to friends of non-Gaelic descent.* 

Let us return to his manners and customs. It is the very 
essence of an epic not only to picture the glories and triumphs, 
battles and contests, the virtues, and even the failings, of a nation, 
but it should also vividly present the customs and manners, the 
habits, the homes, the dress of the people—how they ate and 
drank, and wherewithal they were clothed. The epics of Greece 
and Scandinavia do so, and so do also the epics, if we may so 
call them, of ancient Ireland. Nay, descriptive minuteness and 
superabundance of epithets are the leading characteristics of 
Gaelic literature in all ages. But, as Mr. Hennessyf remarks, the 
reader of Macpherson’s Ossian seeks in vain through page after 
page, filled with weary iteration and reiteration of monotonous 
imagery and ever-recurring platitudes about fogs and mists and 
locks flowing on the wind, for any mention of what the warriors 
ate or drank, how they were dressed, where they slept, and what 
they did in the intervals of repose between successive battles. 
Were they, when not armed in panoply of mail, clothed with 
plaids of mist and rainbow kilts, did they dine on cloud 
alternated with the substantial flesh of deer, or had they the 
ghost of any cereal food, and was their drink the morning 
or the mountain dew? We read of feasts in the “hall of 
shells,” but cannot know whether the food was fish, flesh, fowl, 
or good red herring. Indeed, the only fish mentioned by “Ossian” 
is the whale ; his birds are the eagle, hawk, and raven, and there 
is no domestic cattle, only animals for the hunt. There is no 
hint as to the form and character of the “halls,” and his prisoners 
are as a rule confined in caves, where bachelor heroes at times are 
found to dwell or keep their arms. The “shell” is the only 
article of crockery, and it requires little archeological knowledge 
to decide the extent of its use in Highland halls. Another piece 
of archeological nonsense is the use which he supposes was made 


* Laing’s ‘‘ Ossian,” pref. pp. 19-22. 
t See his review of Clerk’s ‘‘ Ossian” in Academy, Ist and 15th August, 1871, 
where the indictment against Macpherson is the ablest we know of. 
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of the bosses on the shields; he makes them do duty as a sort of 
bells, which play the part of our drums for army signalling* 
Cathmor’s seven-bossed shield—after Homer, though a long way 
after—has seven “voices” for his people, and Fingal can by a 
certain ringing of the bosses excite all kinds of dreams in the 
minds of his sleeping host. 

Macpherson aimed at the antique and the natural ; but the 
result is the sham-antique and the ultra-natural. That is, however, 
more the negative side of his errors ; for he has fallen into glaring 
positive errors in the very little he has told or implied in his 
description of the Ossianic times. He arms his heroes in mail; 
maile and luireach are his Gaelic words, and their very form ought 
to have suggested to him doubts as to their indigenous character, 
and, as a consequence, the probable non-existence in Ossian’s 
days of what these words refer to; for they are both of Classical 
origin, borrowed long after the third century along with the mail 
armour which they name. The Celts of Gaul wore defensive 
armour, though there are plenty of exceptions. ‘‘ Some,” says 
Diodorus of Sicily, “‘ wear coats of iron chain mail, and some are 
satisfied with the armour of nature, and fight unprotected by 
mail.” Hannibal’s mercenary Gauls, at the great battle of Cannae, 
wore no body armour. It is, however, a fixed point in Celtic 
archeology that the ancient Gaels, Scotch and Irish, wore no 
defensive armour. Herodian, who describes Severus’ encounter 
with the inhabitants of Northern Scotland in 210 A.D., after 
mentioning that they tattooed their bodies and hence went 
practically naked so as not to hide the tattoo figures, says: “ They 
are a most warlike and sanguinary race, carrying only a small 
shield and a spear, and a sword girded to their naked bodies. Of 
a breastplate or helmet they know not the use, esteeming 





* Probably what misled Macpherson was the fact that in the popular tales the 
striking of the shield—beum-sgeithe—is a challenge to battle. Thus, Sir Olave 
O’Corn, in a tale collected by Rev. Mr. Campbell of Tiree, and read lately before the 
Inverness Gaelic Society, went up to the castle—‘‘ agus bhuail e beum-sgeithe agus 
dh’ iarr e culaidh chath agus chruaidh chomhraig a chur a mach thuige”—‘‘ and he 
struck a shield-blow (a challenge on his shield), and demanded cause of battle and 
combat to be sent out to him.” But this was merely a special case of the rattling of 
arms on the shields, which Livy mentions as a national Celtic custom in entering 
battle :. ‘“‘quatentium scuta in patrium quendam modum horrendus armorum 
crepitus.” 
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them an impediment in their progress through the marshes.” 
At the conquest of Ireland, in the 12th century, it was 
found that the Irish, as Giraldus Cambrensis then said, “go 
to battle without armour, considering it a burden and esteem- 
ing it brave and honourable to fight without it.” The ancient 
Irish literature thoroughly confirms this. It shows that 
helmet and mail were not in use. Our own Ossianic ballads also 
present the same state of matters. If Macpherson had studied 
them carefully, he would have seen, as in the ballad of “‘ Manus,” 
of which he made some use in his “ Fingal,” that the Lochlinners 
or Scandinavians alone are armed in mail. ‘“ Clogad,” helmet, is 
half Norse, being composed of the Gaelic ¢/ag (head, as in 
claiginn) and at, our English “hat.” Macpherson makes much 
use of bows and arrows; heroines especially get killed by them, 
the arrow being the polite and feminine weapon. But alas! 
another fixed point in Goidelic archeology is that bows and 
arrows were never used. Indeed, the Celts as a whole did not 
use them, for they are not mentioned by any writer except Strabo, 
who, in a sort of aside, says of the Gauls, “‘Some use bows and 
slings.” Again, the old Irish literature* is completely silent upon 
bows and arrows, though slings were used ; and again, Giraldus, 
in enumerating the weapons of the Irish warrior—a short spear, 
two darts, an iron battleaxe (of Norse origin) and even the 
hurling of stones—makes no mention of arrows or bows. Then, 
the Gaelic word “bogha” for bow is borrowed from Teutonic 
sources, and “ saighead” (arrow) is the Latin sagitta. Dr. Clerk 
remarks on Macpherson’s word iuthaidh for arrow, that the word 
“here used for arrow is to be found in Ossian only.” It is 
doubtless a coinage of Macpherson’s own from iudhar, the yew. 
Then, his bow-string, ‘“‘twanging or smooth yew,” is ¢atfeid, the 
same as the English ¢affety, both borrowed from French sources. 
It has already been hinted that the continual movement of ships 
bears traces of Norse influence. Ships play little or no part in 
old Goidelic literature. The Celts of Britain “never loved the 
sea,” as Mr. York Powell truly remarks. They had mostly 
“coracles,” in one of which even the great Columba crossed. 
All shipping words, with scarcely any exception, are from 





* See O’Curry’s ‘* Manners and Customs,” Vol. II., p. 272. 
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Teutonic sources. Even Jong itself has been claimed for the 
Latin navis /ouga, though it is doubtless native and from the 
root g/u. His ultra-naturalism in the use of caves, shells, and 
shield-bosses, and his archeological errors in attributing mail 
and arrows to the ancient Gaels, all cry against him; while he 
does not scruple, as we saw, to invent history, customs, and 
proverbs to bolster up his position. 

He has been criticised for attributing to the Fingalians chivalric 
notions which they could not have possessed. The criticism is not 
altogether just. ““Cothrom na Feinne’is the proverb for fair-play, and 
their ideas of chivalry are presented in many odes of praise that still 
exist. The Dean of Lismore’s Book presents two, the panegyrics 
on Fionn and Goll, and the virtues there dwelt upon show a high 
state of moral feeling in regard to dealings between man and 
man, dealings with the poor, with the weak, and more especially 
with women. Doubtless, the ballads have been influenced by 
Middle-Age chivalry, but much the same characteristics appear in 
the most ancient literature, combined, of course, with some bar- 
baric customs and ideas, such as the treatment of the slain; the 
head, for example, was carried in barbaric triumph tied to the 
horse’s mane. But what we have to object to in Macpherson’s work 
is its eighteenth century sentimentalism. The loneliness of Ossian 
exists in the late Middle-Age ballads, but it becomes a nuisance 
in Macpherson; and the love-sick maidens, who appear in armour, 
are utterly unauthentic. In the ballads, Dargo’s wife dies on 
receiving the fabricated report of his death, uttering the beautiful 
lament still extant, and Deirdre or Darthula committed suicide 
when her lover fell; these are almost the only real cases. But 
Macpherson makes every heroine die or get killed on the death of 
her lover. Comala and Vinvela die over a false report, like Dargo’s 
wife, and Conban-Carglass from a false impression of his death ; the 
following heroines expire on the death of their lovers—Rivine, 
Crimora, Colma, Daura, Brassolis, Gelchossa, Darthula (?), 
Lorma, Cuthona, and Ninathona; Dargo’s daughter, as we saw, 
committed suicide, when Oscur fell ; two meet death for loss of 
honour by violence done to them—Oithona and Lanul. The 
following heroines, with doubtful propriety, don the armour 
and dress of a man to attend unknown upon their lovers—Utha, 
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Colnandona, Colmal, a nameless Scandinavian princess, and 
Sulmalla; and of the unfortunate ones already mentioned— 
Oithona, Lanul, Crimora. It is needless to say that on Celtic 
ground Macpherson is the only authority for these amorous 
amazons. And, then, there is too much monotony in all these 
incidents. Fancy nearly all these “twenty love-sick maidens” 
dying within the space of Ossian’s own life! It is beyond Patience. 

His mythology is unspeakably wrong. It smacks of a Norse, 
and not a Celtic origin, for Celtic or Gaelic it is not. In an epic, 
it was held last century that supernatural machinery was neces- 


‘ sary ; and how could Macpherson comply with this canon and 


keep up the verisimilitude of history related by an eye-witness ? 
In an unfortunate moment he hit upon those ghosts of his that so 
disfigure every page of his work. Ghosts and mists and clouds go 
together. The ghosts of old Goidelic literature were as sub- 
stantial as living men ; they appeared in their habit as they lived, 
full of life and colour. But their visits were rare, and only when 
invoked. Cuchulinn is raised by St. Patrick to meet and convince 
King Loegaire; and his horses, chariot, and charioteer are 
described with great verve and vigour. It is practically this 
description which still exists in our Highland ballads, for Captain 
Macdonald’s evidence in the 1807 “Ossian” shows that the poetical 
description had something to do with Cuchulinn dead. Fergus 
Mac Roich is resuscitated in the sixth century to recite the Tain 
Bo Chuailgne epic then lost, and Caelte returns to life to settle a 
historic dispute in the 7th century ; both these ghosts are quite as 
substantial in appearance as when living. The Tuatha-De-Danann, 
the gods, and the sidé (deified ancestors ?) all appear in quite a 
material form. These apparitions are substantial in all respects 
except that they are not bound by laws of gravitation or visibility, 
unless they like. The Celts, as a whole, seem to have believed in 
a very substantial future existence ; witness the Gaulish funerals, 
when letters and accounts were transferred to the next world. 
Macpherson’s heaven is made up of Classical reminiscences ; it is 
vaguer and more shadowy than either Homer's or Virgil's ; it is a 
ball of clouds: “A cloud hovers over Cona; its blue curling 
sides are high. The winds are beneath it, with their wings ; 
within it is the dwelling of Fingal. There the hero sits in dark- 
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ness ; his airy spear in his hand. His shield, half-covered with 
clouds, is like the darkened moon, when one half remains in the 
wave and the other looks sickly on the field. His friends sit around 
the king on mist, and hear the songs of Ullin; he strikes the 
half-viewed harp, and raises the feeble voice. The lesser heroes, 
with a thousand meteors, light the airy hall.” Alas, poor ghosts! 
The heaven of the Scandinavians he describes in a similar strain, 
and actually introduces Fingal as contesting with Odin, whom he 
calls Cruth Loduinn, the spectre of Loda. The whole scene and 
the contest itself is a mixture of Milton, Job, and the Norse anti- 
quarianism of Macpherson’s time. He refers vaguely to the 
“‘Cromleacs,” and, of course, implies that the stone circles were 
places of Celtic worship. That is another case of archzological 
error. In short, the whole of his ghost mythology is a fabrica- 
tion, and a vile one to boot; while his “Cromleac” religion, 
vague as it is, has no authority outside the baseless and mistaken 
theories of Toland and the succeeding Druidists. 

Ghosts and storms, green meteors, clouds and mountains, fogs 
and mists, these are his mythic and metaphoric machinery, and he 
does them to death. Hence he makes bad metaphors and similes: 
he explains men’s actions by those of ghosts; a girl’s hair is like mist 
on the hill, Cuchulin’s horses are like wreaths of mist, and Swaran 
sat on a rock “like a cloud of mist on the silent hill.” He over- 
loads his pages with figures of speech ; last century it was thought 
that primitive speech was highly figurative. ‘‘ They are in general 
well-conceived,” says the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, in 
regard to the “Fragments,” “and the images are natural and 
striking, though few, suiting well with an early age and a 
barbarous nation, whose language is necessarily figurative because 
it is not copious.” Yet the ballads now extant have no full-blown 
similes, and there are comparatively few metaphors. Their language 
is very direct and practical ; and when metaphors are used they are 
always from obvious common objects and often from the action of 
animals, as the swooping of a hawk. Mists and ghosts are con- 
spicuous by their absence, nor is nature described at all unless it 
comes in the way of the action. We should note also how the 
poetic inspiration comes to Macpherson’s Ossian : a whistle of the 
wind on a shield, or the murmer ofa stream in his ear, and then he 
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pours forth exrtempore to Malvina, or the Son of Alpin, his unpre- 
meditated poem. Is such a thing natural? Macpherson has also 
been accused of plagiarism: Laing called his “ Ossian” a patch- 
work of plagiarism, and gave the parallel passages. But Mac- 
pherson did this for him in his 1762 Volume ; there he gives the 
passages in Homer, Virgil, and the Bible that correspond, in his 
foot-notes, and they are many. In fact, he was well-read in those 
works, and easily reproduced the parallel _passages, which he 
had, consciously or unconsciously, imitated. It is significant that 
in the 1763 Volume, and the complete edition of 1773, there are 
no parallel passages given. Honesty may be carried too far. 
(To be continued.) 








A HIGHLAND FAIRY STORY. 





[FROM Mrs. MACKELLAR.] 
AN old man of venerable aspect sat on a hill-side on a calm, 
quiet Sabbath morning reading his Bible. He had gone there at 
an early hour to watch his cows and keep them from wandering 
to forbidden pastures, and he improved the time by prayer and 
meditation of the Word of God. As he sat buried in deep 
thought, a sound fell upon his ear as if a gentle breeze had 
disturbed the heather and bracken around him, and he looked up 
with the feeling that some one stood near him. To his surprise 
he saw before him a female of diminutive size, arrayed in a 
garment of green silk. To his look of inquiry, she said, in a 
low, quivering voice, ‘Old man, is there a hope of salvation for 
me in that book you are reading so earnestly ?” 

He guessed she was of the fairy race, and as he looked 
mournfully into her disturbed countenance, he replied, “ There is 
a free offer of salvation here for all the lost children of Adam 
that choose to accept it, but for no other.” 

The female’s face got horribly distorted, and with a wild, 
unearthly scream she fled away, and, although the old man never 
saw her again, he was painfully haunted with that look and cry 
until the day of his death. 
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WILLIAM SINCLAIR, SECOND EARL OF 
CAITHNESS, OF THE SINCLAIR LINE. 





[By GEORGE M. SUTHERLAND, F.S.A. Scot., Wick.] 
Ir has been stated already that the first Earl resigned the Earl- 
dom in 1476. William Sinclair, the Second Earl, obtained a 
charter of the Earldom from King James the III. of Scotland. 


This charter is dated 7th December, :476, and it narrates that ~ 


William, the Second Earl, is the lawful son of William, the Earl 
of Caithness, and Lord “de Sancto Claro,” and of his spouse, 
Marjory, Countess of Caithness. The Charter included “omnes 
et singulas terras, comitatus Cathanie, cum tenentibus, tenandriis, 
et annexis earund’ cum pertinen’, una cum donatione Hospitalis, 
Sancti Magni in Caithania, jacen’ infra Vic’, nostrum de /mverness ; 
Et cum Officiis Justiciarie Camerarie, et Vice-comitatus, infra 
limites et bondas, Extenden’ a Portnaculter ad Pentland Firth, 
et a mari orientali ad mare occidentale, prout limites 
episcopatus Cathanien extendunt.” It will be thus seen that 
the King not only conferred on William, the son of the First 
Earl, the honour and dignity of the Earldom, but also that 
the grant included the patronage of the Hospital of St. Magnus 
at Spittal, as well as the heritable office of Justiciar in the Diocese 
of Caithness, from Portinculter to the Pentland Firth, and from 
the East Sea to the West Sea. 

Notwithstanding the terms of the Charter in question, it would 
appear that there were some differences as to the Earldom between 
the members of each of the two marriages of the First Earl—the 
two Williams—or at least some misapprehension was anticipated ; 
for in a contract quoted by Nisbet it seems that should any plea 
or debate arise about the Earldom between William (the Waster, 
or the Spendthrift) and William (the Second Earl), Sir Oliver 
Sinclair “shall stand evenly and neuter betwixt them as he should 
do betwixt his brothers, and take no partial part with either of 
them.” It does not appear, however, that any dispute arose re- 
garding the Earldom, and it was left in the undisturbed possession 
of William Sinclair of the second marriage. 
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William sat in the Scottish Parliament as Earl of Caithness on 
the 16th day of February, 1505. His name appears in the Rolls 
of the Parliament of Scotland. 

The principal residence of the Earls of Caithness was at 
Girnigoe Castle, situated on Sinclair’s Bay. The date of its 
erection is unknown. It was a most extensive pile, and for a 
long time impregnable. It was surrounded by the sea, and its 
ruins even to-day manifest something of its old grandeur and 
strength. Once within the massive walls of the castle, and the 
drawbridge drawn, the old Earls of Caithness—Chiefs of the Clan 
Sinclair some centuries ago—bade defiance to all enemies whether 
on land or by sea. The Chief was then an absolute ruler, and 
had the power of “ pit and gallows,” and being so far removed 
from the seat of government, indeed at a time when royal or 
constituted authority was rather unstable and weak, the ruler 
of Caithness could almost do what pleased himself without the 
slightest responsibility to anyone. 

The Earl was married to Mary Keith, a daughter of Sir 
William Keith of Inveruggie and Ackergill. Their family con- 
sisted of two sons, (1) John, who succeeded to the Earldom, and 
who was afterwards killed at the battle of Summerdale in Orkney; 
and (2) Alexander, the ancestor of the Sinclair families of Dun- 
beath and Stemster. It may be noted that the Earl had a 
natural son named William. In 1543 he was legitimised. It is 
not known if he had any issue, or even what became of him, only 
it may be safely assumed that his legitimation must have been for 
some specific purpose. 

There is reason to believe that, on account of certain crimes 
and offences committed by the Earl, he incurred the displeasure 
of King James the III., and, as a matter of course, forfeiture 
followed. The Lord Lyon of Scotland, Sir James Balfour, 
wrote :—“ This Earl William was forfaulted by King James the 
Third, in anno , the Earldom of Orkney and Lordship of 
Zetland being annexed to the Crown.” At the same time, it may 
be stated that the forfeiture referred to has been doubted by some 
authorities. Mr. James Trail Calder, the historian of Caithness, 
states that he called on Dr. Joseph Robertson, an eminent Scotch 
antiquarian, to ascertain if the statement was correct. Dr. 
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Robertson, however, “had no reason to think that the Earl of 
Caithness was at the time under forfeiture.” 

Judging from all the circumstances, as well as from tradi- 
tion and the gleanings of history, the weight of evidence is in 
favour of the forfeiture. James the Fourth, apprehensive that he 
would have to face in battle array the forces of England, issued 
his Royal mandate to the feudal barons to assemble their forces 
for the defence of Scotland. The barons and chiefs responded, 
and the Earl of Caithness, who was a brave and gallant noble- 
man, collected about 300 of his clan, and proceeded to join the 
Royal forces in the Autumn of 1513. The Sinclairs, who were a 
brave set of men, were clad in green, and it has been stated that 
shortly before the fatal battle of Flodden, when the Scotch King 
was in much need of men, a body of stalwart heroes was seen 
approaching the camp. The King anxiously enquired who they 
were, whereupon some one close by replied: ‘“ They are the men 
of Caithness, with the Earl of Caithness at their head.” The 
King at once remarked: “ Well, if that be William Sinclair, I 
will pardon him.” The Earl, on coming up, was immediately 
pardoned, the forfeiture was removed, and, as there was neither 
parchment nor paper at hand, the pardon was written on a drum 
head, and signed by the King. The Earl had it cut out, and, 
with the view of having his titles and lands preserved to his family, 
in the event of his death in the battle that was so soon to take 
place, he placed the drum-head charter, as it was called, in the 
custody of one of the Clan Gunn, with instructions to carry it to 
the Countess of Caithness at Grinigoe Castle. 

The battle of Flodden took place with results very disastrous 
to Scotland. The Earl of Caithness took a conspicuous part in 
the battle, he and his men forming a part of the right wing of the 
army, along with the Earl of Sutherland and the laird of Gight— 
all under the Earl of Huntly. The Scotch right wing defeated 
the English opposed to them, and drove them off the field ; but 
on returning found that the remainder of the Scots army was 
routed, and the King slain. The Earls of Huntly and Sutherland 
fled, but the Earl of Caithness and the laird of Gight stood their 
ground. Suffice it to say that at the end of the battle, the Earl 
and all his men lay dead on the field of battle, excepting the man 
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entrusted with the safe keeping of the drum-head charter. 

Flodden brought home sorrow and grief to Caithness, as it 
did to all Scotland. Sir Robert Gordon, in his “‘ History of the 
House and Clan of Sutherland,” wrote :—‘ This William Sinckler, 
Earl of Catteynes, was the nephue of John, the third of that 
name, Earle of Southerland, and was the first of the surname of 
Sinckler that was Earle of Catteynes, whose bond of service this 
Earl of Huntley had obtained not long before this battell, wherein 
he perished, leaving his sone, John Sinckler, to succeed him.” 
What the “bond of service” referred to by Sir Robert Gordon 
as having taken place between the Earl of Huntly and the Earl 
of Caithness means, is not exactly known. It must refer to some 
compact or arrangement between the Earls, but then this theory 
would undermine, to a certain extent, the usually received version 
of the appearance of the Earl of Caithness and his men at 
Flodden. 

The Earl and his men crossed the Ord of Caithness on a 
Monday, and for generations afterwards a Sinclair hesitated to 
cross the Ord on a similar day—a Monday—or to be clad in any 
green clothing. The solitary survivor belonging to Caithness 
from Flodden’s gory field duly arrived in Caithness, and presented 
himself to the Countess at Grinigoe Castle. The Countess was 
drowned in grief at the sad intelligence; and the bearer delivered 
to her ladyship the Charter he was ordered to give her, and which 
secured to her and family the titles and possessions belonging to 
the Earldom. James Trail Calder, the well-known Bard of Caith- 
ness, as well as its historian, wrote some touching verses on 
“Lady Caithness and the messenger from Flodden.” It may be 
interesting to give a few of these— 


*Twas a gloomy eve in autumn, 
Clouds o’er heaven lay dense and still ; 
And the sun no smile shed round him, 
As he sank behind the hill. 


All without seemed full of sadness, 
Not a sound on earth or sky, 

Save the wild wave’s hollow murmur, 
And the sea-fowls piercing cry. 


In her tapestried princely chamber, 
Lonely, uttering not a word, 
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Pensive sat the Lady Caithness 
Brooding o’er her absent Lord. 


And on the arrival of the survivor the poem proceeds— 


I alone the sole survivor 
Of our brave lamented band, 

Bear thee home this precious charter, 
Written with the Royal hand. 

It restores thee all thy titles, 
Every privilege and right; 

*T was the last deed of the monarch 
Ere the trumpet blew to fight. 


Worthless now to me and empty. 
Said the lady with a sigh, 

All the rank the world can give me, 
All the honours ’neath the sky. 


Then withdrawing from the chamber, 
Whelmed in sorrow passing deep, 

To her widowed couch she hurried, 
There in solitude to weep. 


The drum-head charter is said to be in the charter chest of 
the Earls of Fife, but this is exceedingly doubtful. It is believed 
that it remained in the possession of the Earls of Caithness until 
the death in 1766 of the Earl of Caithness named Alexander. 
The then Earl of Fife, being the son-in-law and executor of 
Alexander, is reported to have taken away the interesting docu- 
ment. The story of the “drum-head charter” is referred to by 
Pitcairn in his “Tales of the Scottish Wars.” Sir James Balfour, 
the Lord Lyon, does not give the date of the alleged forfeiture, 
neither does he mention the cause that led to it. 

Mr. Robert Mackay, in his “ History of the House and Clan 
of Mackay,” evidently countenances the fact of the forfeiture. In 
support of this he alludes to certain articles in an inventory, as 
follows :—“‘ Remission, George, Apostle of the Isles, to William, 
Earl of Caithness, for all murders and crimes committed by him 
from the year 1501-1510.” “Sasine following on the retour of 
John, Earl of Caithness, 1513.” Mr. Mackay writes that “to the 
article, as to the remission, these words are added : ‘ Wherein the 
murder of the Bishop is thought to be comprehended, dated 
anno 1510.’” It appears from Keith’s “Catalogue of Bishops” 
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that George—an uncle of the Earl of Bothwell—was Bishop of 
the Isles from 1510 to 1513, and it is supposed that the remission 
was granted by this bishop. There is little doubt, however, that 
it was in respect of crimes of murder and such like that the for- 
feiture took place. But, assuming that the King removed the 
forfeiture in the accidental manner alleged, was the ecclesiastical 
anathema removed, which was an indispensible requisite before 
the forfeiture could be removed? Did the remission by the 
Apostle of the Isles occur before the King removed the forfeiture, 
or was the fact of the remission communicated to the King? 
The Earl’s brother (John Sinclair) was Bishop of Caithness, but 
was never consecrated, and during his time the affairs of the See 
were managed by the Dean of Caithness of the time—Adam 
Gordon, a son of the first Earl of Huntly. Mr. Mackay suggests 
that the bishop who was murdered—if such an event took place— 
might have opposed the consecration of John Sinclair. It may 
not be of much interest to continue this enquiry, more especially 
when the facts cannot be ascertained with any degree of exact- 
ness. 

William held the Earldom for the long period of thirty-seven 
years. His administration or his conduct in general is not 
sufficiently recorded to enable a person to form a just estimate of 
his character. The distinguishing point in his career is that he 
fought and died at Flodden. Having suffered death for his 
country, with the bravest of his men, his faults and shortcomings, 
if he had any, were alike forgiven and forgotten. 
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THE EDINBURGH GAELIC MANUSCRIPT XL. 





[By DR KuNO MEYER.] 


ONE of the most important Gaelic MSS. deposited in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, is a vellum quarto marked XL, 
Its principal claim on the attention of all interested in Celtic 
literature lies in the fact that it contains a considerable number 
of old texts of which no other versions, or no other equally old 
and good versions are known to exist. It has therefore been 
thought that a description of this MS. and a summary of its 
contents would be welcome to the readers of this Magazine. Nor 
can I suppress the wish shared, I know, by Celticists both in 
this country and abroad, that I may through this paper contribute 
to arousing a more general interest in the valuable collection to 
which the MS. belongs, and if possible induce Scotch scholars to 
more thoroughly investigate than has been done hitherto its 
hidden treasures. 

The MS. as it now appears consists of five layers of different 
origin. These have been stitched together in a vellum cover, on 
which is found a Latin religious treatise in a hand of the 12th 
century, with glosses in the same language, now almost un- 
readable. 

Pp. 1-12 form the oldest portion of the MS. The handwriting 
is that of the 14th century. Initial letters are coloured. The 
contents are seven Aideda or Death-tales of the heroic cycle of 
early Irish legend. 

Pp. 1-3: Aided Conchobuir. The oldest extant version of this 
tale, that in the Book of Leinster, pp. 123-124 (published and 
translated by O’Curry, Manuscript Materials, pp. 636-642), differs 
from our version in not relating the actual death of Conchobur. 
O’Curry says :—‘“I do not recollect having seen any ancient 
original detailed account of this tragical event beyond what is told 
here,” and then gives Keating’s version ‘from some ancient 
authority no longer known to us.” Now, Keating’s account is 
mainly that of our version, as will be seen from the following 
short summary of the story as told in the MS. XL. :— 
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King Conchobur had been hit in battle by a ball made of lime 
mixed with the brains of a slain foeman (called Mesgedra). This 
ball stuck in his head, and, as the physician said it could not be 
removed without endangering the King’s life, it was stitched with 
thread of gold, ‘because the colour of Conchobur’s hair was the 
same as that of gold.’ The king was strictly enjoined to avoid all 
excitement and violent exercise, such as running, or riding, or 
sexual pleasure. ‘In this doubtful state he continued while he 
lived, unable to do anything but to sit in his chair, until the hour 
came when Christ was crucified by the Jews. Then a great 
trembling -.me over all creation, and heaven and earth shook at 
the awfu. deed that was done on that day, namely, the crucifixion 
of the innocent Christ, son of the living God, Ly the unbelieving 
Jews. ‘What is this? asked Conchobur of his druids, ‘and 
what great deed is it which is done to-day ?”” [Ro boi isin cun- 
tabairt sin in cein ro bo béo, ocus nirbo hengnamaid, acht tiirisim 
ina Shuidi amain cusin uair ro crochad Crist la Judaidib. Tanic 
ann sin crith mdr forsna duilib ocus ro crithnaig nem ocus talam 
la meit in gnima donither isin laithiu si aniu .i. Isu Crist mac De 
bi do crochad cin cinaid d’ ludaidib amairechta. ‘Cid so? or 
Conchobur fria druidib ‘ocus cia gnim mor donither ann so aniu?’] 
The druids then tell the king the story of Christ’s death, saying 
that he was born on the same day as Conchobur, the 8th of the 
calends of January, though not in the same year.”* It was then 
that Conchobur believed, and what with his pity for Christ, and 
his anger against the Jews, a great rage seized upon him. He 
drew his sword, rushed at a wood near him, and cut and felled 
the trees, until the wood was all level. And, with the fury, the 
brains of Mesgedra started out of his head, his own brains follow- 
ing after, so that he fell dead. Thence everybody says :—“A 
dweller in heaven is Conchobur for the . . . . which hehas 
done.” The last words which Conchobur spoke were :—‘‘ Who- 
ever will carry me to my own house, without delay, I will give 
the sovereignty of Ulster to him.” [Ro gab iarum a claidem ina 
laim ocus ro gab don caillid uime co n-dernaig mag don caill .i. 
Mag Lamrige a Feraib Rus . . . Lasin feirg sin ro ling 
incinn Miscedra asa cinn, co tainic a incind fein fair, gurbo marb 





* Cp. Rev. Celt. VI. p. 176, the Coimpert Conchobuir. 
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de. Ocus conid aire sin aderait cach ; ‘Is nemedac[h] Conchobur 
trit an durtacht doroine Conchobur.’ Is e in deigach adubert Con- 
chobur: ‘ Gidbe nombera-sa cin tairisium fam connuici mo tech 

.] Then his servant Cennberraite put a cord round him and 
carried him on his back, till his heart broke within him. Hence the 
saying ‘ Cennberraite’s sovereignty over Ulster,’ namely, the king 
upon his neck for half the day. God afterwards revealed to Buite 
mac Bronaig the existence of the brains of Mesgedra. Whoever 
touches it in his dying hour is blessed. And there is a saying 
that it was afterwards carried southward into Leinster, and gave 
the men of Leinster superiority. So far the story of the death of 
Conchobur [Do foillsig dia do Buiti mac Bronaigh incind Miscedra 
conid hi is adart ... ocus is nemedach gach aen for a racha incind 
Miscedra ic dol fria bas. Ocus ata briathar a breth fodes a Laignib 
ocus fortamlus doib iar sin. Conid hi Adaid Conchobuir connuici 
sin.] 

This is one of those fine tales the origin of which must be 
ascribed to the fond desire of the Irish seé/aige to reclaim their 
favourite heroes from that eternal damnation to which medieval 
Christianity believed all heathens to be condemned. Thus we 
are told in the Senchas na Reles (Leabhar na h-Uidhri, p. 50 b), 
that before the introduction of Christianity into Ireland King 
Cormac mac Airt was a believer in the one and true God, as 
Conchobur and Morand Mac Corpri Cindchaitt were before him, 
“and it is probable that others followed them in that belief” 
(ocus ane is doig co n-deochatdr drem aile for a slicht imon eretim 
sin), that he would not worship stocks and stones, but Him who 
had made him and all creatures, and that he wanted to be buried 
not with his heathen ancestors, but in Ros na Rig, with his face 
to the east [ar ro rdid-seom na aidérad clocha na crunnu, acht no 
adérad inti dosroni ocus ro po chomsid arcul na huli dula .. Ro raid- 
seom immorro fria muintir cen a adnacul issin Brug, daig ni 
hinund dfa ro adair-seom ocus cech oen ro adnacht issin Bruig, 
acht a adnacol ir-Ros na Rig ocus a aiged sair.] But the finest 
tale of this nature is that known as the Stabur-charpat Conchulaind 
(LU. pp. 113-115), or “The Spectre-Chariot of Cuchulaind,” in 
which it is told how Patrick, in order to satisfy the unbelieving 
King Loegaire, conjures the greatest hero of Erinn in his full 
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battle-array from his grave. The result is that Loegaire believes 
and Ctchulaind’s earnest prayer to be received into Heaven is 
granted (Adfiadar nem do Choinculaind). 

Pp. 3-5: Aided Ailella oeus Conaill Cernaig. See Jubainville, 
Catalogue de la Littérature Epique de I’Irlande, p. 13. There is 
only one other version of this tale extant, which is more modern 
than that of our MS. 

Pp. 5-6: Aided Fergusa maie Roich—The Death of Fergus 
mac Roich. Jubainville, lc., p. 23. This is the only version 
extant, if we except Keating’s account. The tale begins :— 
Cid diata adaid Fergusa maic Roich? Nihansa. Bui Fergus for 
luinges i Conachtaib iarna sarugud im maccuib Usnig. Uair is e 
in tres comairci tucad friu ocus Dubthach Doeltenga ocus Cormac 
Conlongas mac Conchobuir. Batar dono uili tiar forsan loinges 
co cend cethri m-bliadan dec ocus ni an dono gul na crith leo a 
n-Ultaib, acht gul ocus crith cach n-oidhchi. Is e ro marb 
Fiachaid mac Conchobuir ocus is e ro marb Geirgi mac n-Illeda 
ocus as e ro marb Eogan mac Durthacht. Is lais tucad in tain 
i. la Fergus. Mor tra do gnimaib dorine-sim a tegluch Ailella 
ocus Medba, ocus ba minca no bid-som ocus a muinter ar fot in 
tire cena ’na isin tegluch. Tricha cét rob e lin na loingsi, etc. 

Pp. 6-7: Aided Medba Criiachan. Jubainville, l.c. p. 28. 
The only other old MS. of this curious tale is that in LL. p. 124. 
The following is a translation of our version :— 

King Eocha Feidlech had three sons and three daughters. 
His sons tried to wrest the kingship from him, but were met by 
their sister Clothru, who attempted to dissuade them. “Do ye 
come to injure your father? It is a great wrong, though it should 
be carried out.” “It cannot be helped,” said the youths. ‘“ Do 
ye leave children behind you ?” asked the woman. “ They are 
no longer alive,” said the youths. “It is likely that ye will 
perish through your crime. Venite ad me,” inquit illa, “namque 
tempus mihi est concipiendi, Videamus num progeniem mecum 
relicturi sitis.” Factum est. Alius super alium cum ea coierunt. 
Bene evenit. Peperit ‘‘Lugaid of the Red Stripes,” filium trium 
Findemna. ‘“Nolite contra patrem procedere !” inquit illa, “satis 
sceleris adinisistis qui cum sorore vestra dormiveritis, ita ut contra 
patrem pugnare non debeatis.” Hoc quominus pugnarent pro- 
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hibuit. Clothru administered the laws of Connaught in the isle 
of Clothru (Jnis Clothrand) on Loch Ree. They say that Medb 
killed her sister Clothru, and out of her sides her child, In 
Furbaide mac Conchobuir, was taken with the swords. Then 
Medb seized the kingship of Connaught, and took Ailill to rule 
by her side. And in Inis Clothrand she administered the laws of 
Connaught. She was under a spell to bathe every morning in a 
spring at the end of the island. One day Furbaide went to Inis 
Clothrand and fixed a pole on the flagstone on which Medb was 
wont to make her ablutions. He tied a rope to the top of the 
pole, and the pole was as high as Medb, and he stretched the 
rope across Loch Ree, from east to west. Then he took the 
rope home with him, and, when the youths of Ulster were at 
play, this was Furbaide’s game : he would stretch his rope between 
two poles, and practised slinging between them, nor did he leave 
off until he hit the apple that was on the head of the pole. One 
day there was a great gathering of the men of Connaught and 
Ulster around Loch Ree, west and east. And Medb went to 
bathe early in the morning in the spring above the Loch, 
“ What a beautiful figure yonder!” said everybody. ‘ Who is 
it ?” asked Furbaide. ‘Thy mother’s sister,” said all. He was 
then eating a piece of cheese. He did not wait to pick up a stone. 
He put the cheese in his sling, and, when Medb’s forehead was 
turned towards them, he sent the piece and lodged it in her head. 
And so he killed her by one throw, and avenged his mother. 
[Bai Furbaidi in tan sin ac ithi mire do tanaigh ocus ni ro han-som 
fri cuinchi clochthi, acht dobeir mir do tanaigh ina tabaill ocus 
teilcis di, ocus is amlaid ro bai Medb in tan sin, a hetan friu go tarla 
ina mullach, gurus marb de do digail a mathar furri. Adaid 
Meidbi ocus Clothrainni.] 

Pp. 7-8: Aided C&t mate Magaig. Jubainville, p. 7. 
Except Keating and quite modern versions, there is no copy of 
this tale extant. The beginning is :— 

Cid diata adaid Ceit maic Magaig? Ni hansa. Luidh Cet 
fecht ann a crich n-Ulad do cuingi gona duine. 

Pp. 8-9: Aided Loegaire Biaduig. Jubainv., p. 26. Except 
Keating and quite modern versions this is again the only copy 
extant. 
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Pp. 9-11: Aided Celtchuir maic Uitheshutr. Jubainv., p. 8. 
The Book of Leinster (p. 118 b) is the only other MS. containing 
this tale. 

The lower margin of p. 11 contains the following entry in a 
later hand: Orait sunn dfir in liupair si. 1. Aedan mac Eoin misi, 
podgreseir ocus fergach atamcomnaic. “A prayer here for the 
possessor of this book, viz., Aed4n mac Eoin am I, a bootmaker 
and teacher.” Above this are entered the following absurd 


rhymes :— 
Fuicarlan mac Fici Faici 
Fifoici Fé Faici Fai 


Do gonsat gai gé¢igi gaigi 
Gigoigi gé gaigi gai. 

P. 12 is partly illegible. It contains entries by another later 
hand, among them such proverbial sayings, as: Anas mesa do 
rioghaibh, a m-beith drochsmachta douirigill. Anas mesa do 
mnaibh baile, a m-beith cruaid cainteach cesachtach. Anas 
mesa d’ ogaibh, guth borb ocus uaill isill, On the right-hand 
margin mist Domhnall is written. 

The second layer, comprising pp. 1 3-28, contains a good copy 
of the homily on the text Gen. xii. i., dealing with the life of St. 
Columba (Columb Cille). The same text has been edited and 
translated from the version in the Leabhar Breac by Whitley 
Stokes, Three Middle-Irish Homilies, pp. 90-125. The beginning 
is: Exi de terra tua et de cognatione et de domo patris tui et 
uade terram quam tibi mostrauero .i. faguib do thir ocus do 
talmain ocus do coibnesa* collaidi ocus t’ atharda n-dilis oram-sa 
ocus eir isin tir foillsigfet-sa duit. In coimde fesin da rad an 
comairli cairdemail si. 

The third layer comprises pp. 29-48. 

Pp. 29-37: Aided Guill maie Garbada ocus Aided Gairb 
Glinde-Rige. Jubainville, p. 25. The text tallies with that of the 
Book of Leinster (pp. 107-111), the only other copy known to 
exist, and to which it supplies some good variants. 

Pp. 37-45: Tdin Bé Frdich. Jubainv., p.217. A complete 
copy, tallying with that of LL. pp. 248-252, and supplying good 
variants. 





* Thus confirming Stokes’ emendation of cosbne in LBr. 
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Pp. 45-48: Pennaid Adaim ann so sis, The Penance of Adam, 
The same text is found in the Leabhar Breac, p. 111 b., but the 
variations are considerable. The beginning is: 

Doroine dia talum do Adum ocus do Eba iar n-imarbus a 
parrthus. Is ann sin do bai Adam sechtmuin iar n-dichor a 
parrthus can dig can biadh can edach can teach can teine, acht fo 
aithmela ocus fo atoirrsi. Et ro batar ag aifir imaifir ar a cheile, 
Et aspert: “As mor do maith tucad duinn, muna beth Luittifir 
da Féaslach orainn in coimde do S/arugad .i. comrad fri haingliu 
ocus na huile duile De ag ar n-anorugad, ocus ni loiscfi teine 
sinn” ar se “ocus ni baigfid uisce ocus ni theascfad faebur ocus 
ni gebad galur.” 

Notice the interesting form Luittifir, by popular etymology 
for Lucifer, as if from Joittim “1 destroy.” 

The fourth layer comprises pp. 49-68, and contains the only 
complete copy of the Mesce Ulad known to exist. Jubainv., 175. 
The beginning is different from that in the Book of Leinster. 

Ri firen foirglech ro gabustar flathas ocus forrlamhus for Erinn 
.i. Eremon Eachtach armghonach ilgnimach mac Miled. Ocus is 
e an ri sin do troath ocus do throm ... tuatha deabchaine dathailli 
De Dhanand. 

Though much later than LU. and LL., our version often has 
a better text and yields good variants, as ¢.g. in the verses spoken 
by King Conchobur (Cp. LL., p. 265 a): 

** Masat ealta conad elta ni himerci aon en 
ata brat breac co n-{dJath m-banoir darlet um gac[h] aon en.” 

It ends like LU. p. 20 b: 

Bai iarum Conchobur iar sin ‘con coscrad a rige imbi an gein 
do bai a m-bethaigh. Conad e baot[h]rem Ulad co Teamuir 
Luachra conige sin. Finid. 

Then follows : 

Amen ocus a Minaird do [s]gribneadh ocus dobe aos an 
tigerna an tan sin .uiii. bliadna .xxx. ocus .u.c. ocus mile bliadna 
Mksk sfb-chb- mbc gkll- crkst mkc fpfn, ze, ‘Amen, and in 
Minaird it was written, and the year of the Lord at that time was 
1538. I am Seancha mac Gilla Crist mic Eoin.’ The scribe has 
disguised his name by putting for every vowel the following letter 
of the alphabet, a practice often met with in the Middle Ages. I 
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do not know where Minaird is. There is a place of that name in 
Kerry. 

P. 68 is almost illegible. 

The fifth and last portion of the MS. comprises pp. 69-75. 

Pp. 69-72: Cennach an Ruanado. The Purchase of the 
Championship. This is the last story of the tale known as Fea 
Bricrend, or The Feast of Bricriu, edited by Windisch, Jrische 
Texte, pp. 235-311. Our version is of unique value in containing 
the end of the story, which is wanting in the Leabhar na h- 
Uidhri, and illegible in Egerton 93, and in a MS. at Leyden 
which Professor Windisch has lately examined. The following is 
a summary of the tale according to our MS. :— 

Once, after the gatherings and games of the day were over, 
the heroes of Ulster were assembled in King Conchobur’s house 
the Crdeb Ruad (or Red Branch) at Emain Macha. Neither 
Cichulaind, nor Conall Cernach, nor Léegaire Buadach were 
there that night. While they were sitting there at the end of the 
day, they saw a tall very ugly fellow approach the house. He 
seemed taller by half than any of the Ulster heroes. His shape 
was terrible and hideous. He had an old hide next his body, and 
a black tawny cloak over that, and carried a large club-tree of the 
size of a fold for thirty calves. He had yellow eyes in his head, 
standing out as big as a kettle for a large ox. As stout as the 
wrist of another was each of his fingers. In his left hand he 
carried a lump of the weight of twenty yoke of oxen; in his 
right an axe for which 150 dbruthdamna had been used; its 
handle had the weight of the yoke of a plough team. It was 
so sharp that it would have cut through hairs floating in the wind. 
In such guise he entered the house and sat down on the bottom 
of the fork that was before the fire. “Is the house too narrow 
for thee,” said Dubthach Déeltenga to the fellow, “that thou 
canst not find some other place in it, but must needs sit down on 
the bottom of the fork? Unless, indeed, thou wantest to outshine 
the light of the house, though we shall (sooner) have the house on 
fire than there will be light to the household.” ‘“ Though that is 
my art (ddn) . . . . (¢otmidfidher ceche be commartte), so 
that the whole household will enjoy its light, and there will be no 
danger of burning the house ; yet that is not always my art, I 
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possess other arts as well. “What I have come to seek,” said he, 
“T have not found in Erinn, nor in Alba, nor in Europe, nor in 
Africa, nor in Asia, as far as Greece and Scythia, and the 
Orkneys, and the Pillars of Hercules, and Tor Bregaind, and 
Inis Gaid (the Isle of Gades), anybody to fulfil the rules of fair 
play in the matter. Now, since ye men of Ulster excel among 
the hosts of all these countries in terror and valour and bravery, 
in rank and pride and dignity, in truth and honesty and worthi- 
ness, find ye a man among you to fulfil my request.” 

When fair play had been granted him at the instance of the 
druid Sencha mac Ailella, he challenged any man of them, except 
Conchobur and Fergus mac Rédich, to come and have his head 
cut off that night, and “he may cut off mine to-morrow night.” 
Munremar (the Stout-necked) mac Gerrgind, who possessed the 
strength of a hundred heroes, offers to accept the challenge, if he 
may first cut off his adversary’s head that night, and have his own 
cut off the night after. This is accepted, and Munremar takes 
the axe out of the hand of the giant, and the latter places his 
neck on the block. Munremar deals a stroke at his neck, so 
that he reaches the block under it, cutting off his head and filling 
the whole house with his blood. The giant gets up, collects his 
head and his block and his axe into his bosom, and thus walks 
out of the house, the stream of blood from his neck continuing to 
flow, and the men of Ulster standing struck with amazement. “I 
swear by the god of my people,” said Dubthach Déeltenga, “if 
the giant comes back to-morrow, after having been killed to-night, 
he will not leave a single man alive in Ulster.” And, when the 
giant returned on the following night, Munremar had escaped. 
(luid Muinnremar for inggauhal gab- an bachlaig ag car a achta 
ris.) But Loegaire Buadach, who was there that night, accepts 
the giant's challenge. The same agreement is made, but, when 
the giant returned on the following night, Loegaire did not turn 
up. The same thing happens with Conall Cernach. The giant 
came on the fourth night, and was angry and fierce. All the 
women of Ulster came that night to look on. Cuchulaind was 
there that night. The giant upbraids the heroes :—“ Your valour 
and prowess have disappeared, ye men of Ulster,” said he. 
“Where is the madman called Cuchulaind? (Caiti in siartha 
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claondruad ucad olce frisa n-apar Qugulaind ?) Let us see if his 
word is better than that of the other heroes!” “I do not choose 
to fight with thee,” said Cuchulaind. ‘It seems to me, oh 
wretched fly (a cuil truad), thou greatly fearest death” (as mor 
attadar ecc). At that Cuchulaind jumped towards him, and gave 
him such a stroke with the axe that he sent his head to the top 
rafter of the Craebruad, and the whole building shook. Cuchulaind 
caught up the head and smashed it up with the axe. The giant 
rose up. On the next day the men of Ulster watched Cuchulaind, 
to see whether he also would escape the giant. When night drew 
near, Cuchulaind felt very low-spirited, and it would have been 
proper if they had sung his dirge (rosgaph mifri go mor ocus ba 
techto maruh-caoindi cid doradsatt foir), but King Conchobur 
said: “ By my shield and sword, thou shalt not go until 
my word to the giant is fulfilled, for there is death before 
me, and I would rather have death with honour.” (“Tar mo 
sciat(h] ocus tar mo cloidim, ni ragh gu ra comallnar mo preidir 
frisin m-bachlach, uair ata ecc ar mo ceann ocus as ferr limp ecc 
comm-inchaib.”) At the close of the day the giant comes and 
asks for Cuchulaind. ‘Here I am,” said Cuchulaind. “Thy 
voice is low to-night, oh wretch,” said the giant, “greatly dost 
thou fear death.” (Is issil o rad anocht, a truadan, as mor attaidir- 
si ecc.) “Though I fear death greatly, I have not avoided it.” 
Cuchulaind then stretches his neck across the block, which was so 
large that his neck reached but half-way. “Stretch out thy 
neck, wretch!” said the giant. Then Cuchulaind stretched his 
his whole body so that a man’s foot would have fitted in between 
every two ribs of his, and that his neck reached the other edge of 
the block. The giant raised his axe to the top-beam of the 
house. The creaking of the old hide that covered him, and the 
whiz of the axe, and the strength of his two arms raised up, 
were like the creaking of woods in a stormy night. It came 
down again, and its blunt side—below (ocus a cul reme). All 
the nobles of Ulster were looking on. “ Arise, oh Cuchulaind,” 
they said, “the kingship of the heroes of Ulster and Erinn to 
thee from this hour, and the champion’s portion without contest, 
and the precedency among the women of Ulster to thy wife for 
ever in the house of drinking!” Then they recognised the giant, 
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and it was Curoi mac Dare, who had come to fulfil his word that 
he had given to Cuchulaind. ([Oasin trat[h] ni ro cosnadh .. ra 
Coinculaind an cauradmir ocus it de sin ata Cauradmir n-Eamna 
do gress ocus an Briatharkath Bhan Ulad ocus Candac an 
Ruanado ind Eamuin Macha ocus Totem n-olad do Chruachnaib 
Aiea. Finitt.] 

The text of our MS. is hardly legible in many places and very 
corrupt in others. It agrees with that of Egerton as against that 
of LU. In the text published by Windisch we ought to read p, 
302, 7: coitchenn; p. 303, 2: for denfer n-anaicshnid, ib. 7: 
lasmis étar (lasmas etir Ed.) 

Pp. 72-75 contain a tract on the observance of Sunday. Other 
copies are in the Leabhar Breac, p. 204 b, and the Harleian MS. 
5280, fo. 36a. The beginning is: 

Soire Domain o trat[h] esparton dia Sathairn go fuined maitni 
dia Luain. 

P. 75 brings the MS. to an end. 








UNPUBLISHED PROVERBS. 





Chan ’eil bas fir gun ghras fir 
No man’s death without man’s grace. 


Am burn a bhios’sa’ bhraigh, bidh pairt 
dheth ’san inbhir. 

The water that is at the source, part of it will be 
at the mouth of the river. 


Cho tiugh ri peasair am poc. 
Thick as peas in a bag. 


Ged is math an gille cam, cha fhritheil 
e thall’s a bhos. 

Good as the one-eyed lad is, he cannot attend 
here and there. 


Is ionnan ri cloich am baile, 
fear’s a bhearradh ri dol as. 

Like a stone in a field is he that is anxious 
to get away. 


Chan fhidir an sathach an seang. 
The full man pities not the beer man. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS. 





[By ALEXANDER MACKENZIE.] 
( Continued. ) 

IT was at this period (1774-75) that the future General Macleod 
determined to enter the army. His relative, the Hon. Colonel 
Simon Fraser of Lovat, who had in 1757 raised a regiment of 
1460 men, which had greatly distinguished itself in the previous 
war in Canada, had the family estates restored to him in 1772, 
and, in 1775, he received Letters of Service for raising another 
regiment of two battalions in the Highlands. He soon completed 
his task, and in April, 1776, marched, with a body of 2340 
Highlanders, to Stirling, and thence to Glasgow. From Glasgow 
they proceeded to Greenock, whence they sailed in a large fleet for 
America, accompanied by the 42nd Regiment and other troops. 
For this regiment, designated the 71st Fraser Highlanders, 
Norman Macleod of Macleod raised a company, and joined the 
First Brigade, with the rank of Captain, at their head. 

When the regiment was being raised, Macleod, who was in 
the neighbourhood of Inverness at the time, was thrown from his 
horse and badly hurt. He was carried by friends to the house of 
Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie, III. of Suddie, where he was tenderly 
nursed by that gentleman’s eldest daughter, Mary, until he 
recovered from the effects of his accident. The two were soon 
after married, and when he embarked for America, at the head 
of his company, he was accompanied by his young wife. Both 
were taken prisoners on the voyage, and were subsequently 
very kindly treated by Washington, of whom Macleod often 
afterwards, according to his own son, spoke “in terms of the 
warmest affection.” In a few years he returned to Britain, and 
was almost immediately appointed to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, having raised a Second Battalion for the 42nd High- 
landers. He was appointed on the 21st of March, 1780, and 
continued in the regiment until, in 1786, he was removed to the 
73rd, formed out of the Second Battalion of the 42nd, raised by 
himself six years before. 

In December, 1780, the newly raised regiment embarked at 
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Queensferry, to join an expedition then fitting out at Portsmouth 
bound for the Cape of Good Hope, under the command of 
Major-General William Meadows and Commodore Johnstone, 
They left Portsmouth on the 12th of March, 1781, arriving at 
Bombay on the 5th of March, 1782, having taken within a week 
of twelve months on the voyage out, and suffering severely from 
scurvy and fever, no fewer than 5 officers and 116 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates having died during the passage. The 
transport “Myrtle,” with Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod and other 
officers on board, separated in a gale from the rest of the fleet off 
the Cape of Good Hope. The vessel had neither chart nor map; 
the master was an ignorant seaman, and it was only through the 
assistance of Captain Dalziel, who was on board, that, after a long 
time, they arrived at Madagascar, the appointed rendezvous. 
There was no trace of the rest of the fleet; Colonel Macleod and 
his companions made their way back to St. Helena, procured 
charts, and at length reached Madras on the 23rd of May, 1782. 
In the absence of Macleod, the command of the troops in- 
tended for actual service devolved on Lieutenant-Colonel Mac- 
kenzie Humberston of Seaforth of the 1rooth Regiment, and he 
started with an expedition to attack Palacatcherry, took several 
forts on his way, but, on his arrival, finding the place much 
stronger than he expected, and that Hyder Ali had sent his son 
Tipoo Sahib for its relief, Colonel Humberston withdrew to 
Mangaracotah, one of the small forts he had taken on his forward 
march, and, learning that Tipoo was advancing, he continued his 
retreat, closely pressed by the enemy in great force, to Paniané, 
where he arrived on the morning of the 20th of November, 1782. 
Colonel Macleod arrived there from Madras on the previous 
night, the 19th, and at once assumed command of the army as 
the senior officer. Here he found himself surrounded by 10,000 
cavalry and 14,000 infantry, including two corps of Europeans 
under the French General Lally, while his own force had been re- 
duced by sickness to 380 Europeans and 2200 Sepoys fit for 
duty. Macleod, writing to the Select Committee at Bombay, 
under date of 29th November, 1782, describes the position at 
length, and says—‘ This being the situation, it was a most hazard- 
ous attempt to force us. Just before the dawn of the 28th, I was 
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raised from sleep by a smart firing at Major Campbell’s post. I 
immediately flew thither and found a very heavy firing at the Old 
Fort. Major Campbell had got there before me, and was charg- 
ing large columns of the enemy with his bayonet. He had with 
him the Light Company and Grenadiers of the 42nd, the Ninth, 
and some who flocked to him from the piquets. In passing out I 
found the 42nd Regiment, under Captain Campbell, ready under 
arms. I took him with me, and at the end of the lane we met a 
thick column of the enemy, who had passed the horse, and were 
pushing into the town. We rushed up on them, wounded and 
took a French officer, their leader. Large bodies were seen 
moving along our front. Major Campbell, with the troops attend- 
ing him, ran at them wherever he could perceive them, Captain 
Campbell, with the 42nd, gallantly followed me in the same work; 
our soldiers in the fort fired warmly still, and there was much can- 
nonading and musketry on the left on Major Shaw's. Day now 
broke, and we perceived that the enemy had almost cleared the 
field. They retreated as fast as they could, and my knowledge of 
their having such large bodies of horse alone prevented my pur- 
suing.” He goes on to say that he cannot express the ardour of 
the troops, and that the behaviour of officers and men was all he 
could wish. The attack was made in the dark “ by a number pro- 
digiously superior” to his force, and the moment the outposts 
were attacked the enemy were met, furiously attacked and de- 
feated, by the brave band under his command. In his general 
orders, Macleod says that this little army “had nothing to depend 
on but their native valour, their discipline, and the conduct of the 
officers.” These were all “nobly exerted,” and “the intrepidity 
with which Major Campbell and the Highlanders repeatedly 
charged the enemy was most honourable to their character.” 
After this brilliant victory by the force under Macleod, Tipoo re- 
treated towards Seringapatam, leaving about 2000 dead and 
wounded on the field or taken prisoners, while Colonel Macleod’s 
loss was 8 officers and 88 men killed and wounded, native and 
British, of whom belonged to the 42nd Regiment, 3 sergeants and 
19 rank and file killed; and Major John Campbell, Surgeon 
Thomas Farquharson, 2 sergeants, and 31 rank and file wounded. 
Colonel Macleod was now ordered to Bombay to join the 
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army under Brigadier General Mathews, with whom he formed 
a junction, at Cundapore, on the 8th of January, 1783. On the 
23rd he moved forward to attack Bednore. During the march, 
they were much harassed by flying parties of the enemy, and 
seriously impeded by the nature of the country, which was 
rendered much more difficult by a succession of field-works con- 
structed on the face of the mountains, which the invading British 
force had to ascend. They were soon, however, taken possession 
of by the intrepid Macleod, at the head of the 42nd and his 
sepoys. 

On the 26th of February 1783, we are informed in the official 
despatches that “ the 42nd, led by Colonel Macleod, and followed 
by a corps of Sepoys, attacked these positions with the bayonet, 
and, pursuing like Highlanders, were in the breastwork before the 
enemy were aware of it. Four hundred were bayoneted, and the 
rest pursued to the wall of the fort.” In this manner, General 
Stewart of Garth says, “seven forts were attacked and taken in 
succession, when the formidable appearance of the principal re- 
doubt, Hyder Gurr, rendered it necessary to proceed with caution.” 
It was situated on the highest precipice of the mountains, with a 
dry ditch in front, and mounted with twenty cannon, while, on 
the face of the mountain, seven batteries were on intervening 
terraces, one above the other, with internal lines of communication, 
and the outward approaches obstructed by trees placed trans- 
versely,so as to prevent ascent at any point except that exposed 
to the full effect of the cannon. These formidable obstructions 
proved of no avail against the undaunted bravery of the High- 
landers. Their advance struck terror into the minds of the 
enemy in the stronghold, and Bednore was taken possession of 
on the 27th of January, 1783. 

The Fort of Hyder Gurr, so called by way of pre-eminence, 
was found to contain 8000 stand of new arms, with a large quantity 
of powder, shot, and other military stores. A vast amount of 
treasure, amounting to £801,000 was also found in the City of 
Bednore, besides a large quantity of jewels. But though the army 
was in the greatest distress for money, not having received any 
pay for a year or more, General Mathews positively refused to 
divide any of the spoil among the officers or men, The most 
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vehement complaints and remonstrances ensued. Refractory 
proceedings were severely, if not arbitrarily, punished ; and three 
of the leading officers, Colonel Macleod, Colonel Humberston, 
and Major Shaw, left the army, and, proceeding to Bombay, laid 
their representations before the Governor and Council. So 
flagrant to the Governor and Council did the conduct of the 
General appear, that they superseded him ; and appointed Colonel 
Macleod, the next in rank, to take the command in his stead. 
Colonel Macleod, now Brigadier-General and Commander-in- 
Chief, returning to the army with the two other officers, in the 
Ranger, soon fell in with a Mahratta fleet of five vessels off 
Geriah, on the 7th of April, 1783. This fleet was not, it appears, 
apprised of the peace ; and Macleod, “full of impatience, temerity, 
and presumption,” instead of attempting an explanation, or sub- 
mitting to be detained at Geriah for a few days, gave orders to 
resist. The Ranger was taken, after almost every man in the ship 
was either killed or wounded. * Major Shaw was killed, and Mac- 
leod and Humberston wounded, the latter mortally. He died in 
a few days at Geriah, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, and 
was lamented as an officer of the most exalted promise ; a man, 
who nourished his spirit with the contemplation of ancient heroes, 
and devoted his hours to the study of the most abstruse sciences 
connected with his profession.* 

During this interval, in Colonel Macleod’s absence, the army 
was dispersed in small detachments all over the country, and 
nothing was dreamt of, it is said, by those in charge of it but the 
accumulation of riches, while intelligence, fortifications, and pro- 
visioning for the army were entirely neglected. Tippoo soon 
took advantage of this state of affairs, suddenly appeared on the 
gth of April, 1783, seized Bednore, laid siege to the fort, occupied 
the Ghauts, cut off the garrison from all possibility of retreat, and, 
on the 30th of April, its defenders capitulated, honourable terms 
having been promised them, but, instead of these being given 
them, they were placed in irons, and marched off like felons to a 
dreadtul imprisonment in the fortresses of Mysore. 

General Macleod, shortly before this, in March, 1783, 
addressed a letter to Mr. John Macpherson of the Supreme 
History of India, by James Mill, 1820, Vol. IV., pp. 231-2, vote 
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Council of Bengal, in which he relates his own more important 
proceedings since his arrival in India, and complains in the 
severest terms of the conduct of General Mathews, his commander- 
in-chief, and to whose position he himself in consequence soon after 
succeeded. The letter is sufficiently important to justify its 
publication in full. General Macleod, addressing Mr. Macpher- 
son, says :— 

Sir,—Though I have not had the pleasure of hearing from you for some time, 
I will not stand on the ceremony of a letter with you, as I imagine you will like to 
hear of my transactions more fully than by the public accounts. You know that I 
had the good fortune, immediately on my arrival, to defeat a very bold attempt of 
Tippo Sahib to crush the little army which, till that time, had acted under Humber- 
ston. Hehad been forced to make a very rapid retreat before Tippo, and I had just 
time to make a disposition in a very strong post. Lally led on the enemy in heavy 
columns ; our Sepoys behaved very well, and committed great slaughter by their fire, 
but I owed the chiet success toa charge I made at the head of the 42nd into the 
thickest of them. Tippo’s attack was as bold, and the disposition of it as fine, as any- 
thing I recollect in the military way, but his troops were inferior to ours, He did 
not, however, abandon his design; he remained 14 days afterwards in our neigh- 
bourhood, and I had every reason to expect another attempt, but he was called away 
by his father’s illness. 

I was then left to act as I thought best. I found I had no proper carriage or 
equipment to follow him to Palakacherry, and, besides, there was no concert estab- 
lished to meet at a fixed time with Colonel Lang’s army, which alone would have 
made it proper to have moved that way. I had heard of a surmise of an intended 
expedition against Mangalore, which I should be probably ordered to join. I there- 
fore, on Tippo’s departure, which happened on the 12th December, employed myself 
in stripping all my heavy stores, collecting craft, and putting the army in a capacity 
to move anywhere. 

My intention was, if not in the meantime forbid from Bombay, to go and take 
Cochin, from which I was but 6 days easy march. For this purpose I entered into a 
negociation with the King of Travancore, who offered to join me in that enterprise 
with his whole army. This design was stopped by an order to join General Mathews 
with my whole force on the coast above Mangalore, which I instantly obeyed. 

I know General Mathews is a friend and a favourite of yours. I will trust also to 
my having a share of your affection and good opinion, and shall be very free and 
candid in what I say of himto you. I was shocked to find he had been only a 
Captain when I was a King’s Lieutenant-Colonel, that he came to Bombay only a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and had been slapdash created a Brigadier-General, seeringly 
on purpose to get him the command over us. 

I know the reasonings adopted by the Company’s servants in India to justify 
their preference of their own officers to His Majesty’s, but you will excuse me if I did 
not think them satisfactory in general, byt particularly weak in this. They say it is 
fair to show a preference to their own officers; perhaps I think so too, but not so 
great a preference as to give a man four steps at once over the head of others, who 
have not only committed no fault, but who have been victorious and warmly approved 
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of. They allege the necessity of local knowledge! How far scampering over 
Carnatic, at the head of a few horse, can give a man local knowledge of the Malabar 
Coast, I don’t know, certain it is General Mathews had no topographical knowledge 
of the Coast; of the language he had not a syllable; and seemed to be totally 
stranger to and indifferent about the manners of the people. 

It might also be unfair to suppose me totally destitute of local knowledge, A 
soldier properly bred and eager to distinguish himself makes local enquiry his first 
object on his arrival in a strange country. I had followed Sir Eyre Coote in a very 
marching campaign. I had studied his arrangements; I had lived with a finer army 
of Sepoys than ever Mathews saw ; I knew as much of the language as he did, so that 
in truth I did not think the want of local knowledge, comparatively speaking, could 
be fairly urged to justify his commanding me. But I was more shocked to find him 
no soldier ; ignorant to the greatest degree in the very first rudiments of the profes- 
sion; totally incapable of arranging, equipping, or subsisting an army; unversed in 
the arts of obtaining intelligence, or of policy; rash and injudicious in his manners ; 
in his temper; disgusting in his manners. 

Notwithstanding all this, Humberston and I determined as we were on actual 
service, to postpone the consideration of the injury done us, and contribute our 
utmost to his success. If he has done us justice in the account of the Conquest of 
Bedinore you will know that we kept our resolution. I commanded in the only 
action which happened, the army being several miles behind me. I found the enemy 
to the number of 5000. I had about 900 excellent Sepoys and 300 Europeans, The 
enemy were posted in strong entrenchments, which we carried sword in hand, killed 
the General, several hundred of his men, and routed and dispersed the rest, This 
discouraged them so much that the Gauts were taken almost without opposition. 

Notwithstanding of this success, accident alone got us the conquest, for had 
resistence been continued, he had taken no means to enoble us to overcome Hyat 
Sahib’s treachery and desire to obtain command, and his dread of Tippo made him 
surrender at once what we should never have taken. This unexpected good fortune 
quite intoxicated our noble General. He now quarrelled with everybody, broke with 
Hyat Sahib, who in consequence sent away the family of the Killidar of Mangalore, 
which has encouraged that man to make an obstinate defence, then suddenly recon- 
ciled himself with Hyat Sahib, by giving him back all or part of his treasures which 
were taken by the army, for which they are going to prosecute him in your Supreme 
Court. Then he obliged his whole staff, Quartermaster-General, Commissary-General, 
Adjutant-General, Brigade-Major, etc., etc, to resign, dispersed the army over the 
face of the earth, starved the troops, insulted the officers, and played the very devil. 

I had thoughts of quitting the army before, and he quickened that motion both in 
Humberston and me, by refusing to insert us in public orders as Colonels in India, on 
the pretence of having no official information, though we showed him undoubted 
private intelligence of the King’s having given us the rank. I had also a dispute 
with him about victualling the King’s troops, whom he starved in a most unnecessary 
and most barbarous manner. This brought on a correspondence which you will one 
day see, which ended in Colonel Humberston and me leaving the army. You are not 
to imagine, however, that we contributed in the least to the discontent of the army. 
Till he drove us away, we were his only support against the most general discontent 
and disposition to mutiny I ever saw. 

Upon arriving here I found orders from England, transmitted by Sir Eyre Coote, 
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to draft our regiment and send home the officers. The Governor and Select Com- 
mittee, in the letter which accompanied these orders, made me a very handsome 
compliment on my services, and a strong request to remain myself in the Presidency 
during this critical period. I of course consented, and offered to serve in any capacity 
wherein I could be thought of use. So much for myself. I will now amuse you with 
my ideas of the war on this coast, as far as my /ocal Anowledge enables me to form 
any, submitting most emphatically to your better judgment and superior information, 

The great object has been to force the enemy to abandon the Carnatic by carrying 
the war into his own country, and by all means if possible to penetrate to Syringa- 
patam. The death of Hyder happened most opportuneably for the execution of this 
plan, but for want of a large enough combination, and by the disobedience and 
incapacity of Brigadier-General Mathews, this opportunity is likely to be lost ; for if 
an attempt is now made to push into the heart of the Mysore kingdom, it is likely to 
prove one of the most fatal measures that ever was adopted. I must first establish, 
as a principle, that the army which penetrates must be strong enough to contend with 
Tippo’s whole force, and cover and obtain subsistence for itself, because the advantage 
of the measure implies his withdrawing from the Carnatic and collecting his force at 
Lonu. General Mathews’ army was never strong enough for this, else how can we 
account for a much stronger one, under a much abler General, Sir Eyre Coote, not 
being able to crush Hyder. 

By a well-concerted junction with Colonel Lang’s army at Palakacherry, they, 
together, would have been strong enough to effect this grand object. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay instructed him to come to me at Panianz, and do this very thing, 
but he disobeyed. Providence, kind to him beyond measure, gave him another 
opportunity of striking the noble stroke—win with his single army. By the treachery 
of Hyat Sahib, Bedinore fell into our hands in a moment, the army had marched 
from Cundapore totally unequipped ; he had abriged every department so effectually, . 
by way of economy, that we could never carry two days’ provisions, and not ammu- 
nition enough for two actions, not a single battery gun, very few field pieces, and no 
carriage for sick and wounded. Had he come properly equipped, the business was 
easy, nay, after the blunder of coming so unprovided, a remedy presented itself which 
he lost. By means of Hyat Sahib we might have got the carriages we wanted, and 
no hindrance would have been given to our movements. This man offered to oblige 
Mangalore to surrender to us, and also the other forts between Gop and Tellicherry. 
He offered to join us with all his adherents, to ensure his fidelity by giving us pos- 
session of his family, and to furnish us with horses, elephants, bullocks, money, and 
provisions. But the General chose to quarrel with him, and in his first rage Hyder 
sent away his troops to a distance, dismissed the families of the Killidars, particularly 
of Mangalore, and hid his cattle so that we could find none. 


The General then behaved so strangely to his army that they lost all confidence 
in him ; this Hyat saw, and I believe from that time cast about to secure himself in 
case of accidents, by giving usas little assistance as possible. The General could not 
then proceed against Syringapatam ; he could not have Mangalore and the other 
places in his rear; he was obliged to besiege them, which will occupy the whole 
season, and give Tippo time to save his capital. Had we been properly equipped 
from Cundapore, or had we made the proper use of Hyat Sahib, we might have 
boldly marched in 10 days to Syringapatam ; it is but a weak place by the descrip- 
tion I got from some of Lord Macleod’s Regiment, taken with Baillie. Tippo was at 
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a distance, his people were unfixed, his Government not established. We should have 
taken the place, and by a proper motion to the south east, and communication with 
Lang, we might have formed a junction with him. This required genius, military 
skill, policy, vigour, and disinterestedness ; address to manage and divide the 
enemy, and to conciliate and unite his own army, but was infinitely above the con- 
tracted ideas of ignorant, improvident, and selfish Mathews. I am at this moment in 
very great apprehension for the army ; they are dispersed in a most unmilitary 
manner, and in a way which will render their assembly more dangerous and 
impracticable than that of the army in the Carnatic at the beginning of the war. In 
short, Mathews’ success hitherto has been because he has had no enemy ; if Tippo 
comes against him he will fall. 

I don’t know whether I have done right or not, in being so free about a man you 
profess a regard for, but my character is to be open and above board. I have acted 
toward him with the most perfect honour and integrity, and will continue to do so. 

I must now take the liberty of telling you that I expect to hear directly trom 
yourself, and that if you don’t write to me, I shall think you. wish to throw off a 
troublesome correspondent. 

I have a most affecting letter from Ullinish. His eldest son, my lieutenant, was 
killed in America ; he beseeches and implores one of his sons to go home to him, 
Believe me, with great affection and respect, 
My dear sir, 
Your most obt. humble sert., 
(Signed) NorMAN MACLEOD, 
Bombay, March 14th, 1783. 


(To be continued.) 
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GLASGOW STUDENTS. 





VI. 
[By W. J. DouGtas.] 

ONE cannot but marvel at the hold which politics and party have 
upon the human mind. It is not that the majority of people 
really understand what politics mean. They are born into the 
world with a religion and a party; they believe that religion and 
that party to be perfection; they fight for them against right and 
reason; they make sacrifices for them; they persecute for them. 
We are sometimes tempted to ask what would Mr. Bradlaugh 
have been if he had been born to the peership of the House of 
Cecil; what would Lord Salisbury have been if he had called Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s father and mother his parents. Would Mr. Spurgeon 
have been as eloquent an exponent of Buddhism as he is of 
Christianity if he had been born and educated in the family of a 
pious Hindoo? Such thoughts come naturally when we contem- 
plate student politics. I have seen much of political life, I have 
mixed in the keenest party battles, I have combated side by side 
with men who were in the deepest, grimmest earnest, but never 
have I seen such political zeal as in the conflicts of the University 
parties. That zeal was not always according to knowledge. The 
hottest political partisans were often ignorant of their own politics. 
And the more ignorant they were the more zealous they became. 
If you hinted to one of these Conservatives that Lord Beaconsfield 
was not perfection, if you ventured to doubt in the hearing of one 
of those Liberals that Mr. Gladstone was a little less than the 
angels, you were stamped on his mind as a vain and foolish 
person. 

A great debate in the College Dialectic Society was always an 
occasion of excitement. It was eagerly anticipated for weeks. 
Eager whispers would go through the excited juniors that on the 
famous Friday night the great A would demolish the mighty B, 
or if you were a partisan of B, it would be gleefully confided to 
you that B was sure to make mince-meat of A. A secondary 
glory fell upon all who would take part in the debate. As C 
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strode along the quadrangle, admiring eyes would attend his pro- 
gress, and it would be said, “He is going to speak on Friday 
night.” 

At last, in the usual course of Nature, the long anticipated 
Friday night would come. A large class-room would be closely 
packed by a noisy and tumultuous assembly. What energy was 
expended in stamping, whistling, and shouting, what true devo- 
tion to Crown and country was manifested by lambs that left the 
midnight cot far and away behind, what loyal determination to 
dare and do was manifested by a cataract of kicks! Now and 
again the portly keeper of the College would look in at the door 
and smile upon the noisy crew, always to be greeted by a very 
tempest of boisterous cheers. Or a quaint old janitor, with a most 
hopelessly cynical countenance, would glance upon them with a 
countenance that said as plainly as countenance could, “ Shout 
away, you'll some day be food for worms.” 

All this time the front bench has been vacant. At length a 
side door opens, and about a dozen students enter, each with the 
air of Pitt or Peel, and with the gravity of those who know that 
the eye of Europe is upon them. One of these, who is President 
of the Association, takes the chair, the others, with due gravity, 
assume their places on the vacant bench. At this point the storm 
of cheering developes into a whirlwind, a cyclone. Then comes 
the hush of exhaustion and the Secretary takes the opportunity of 
reading the minutes. Then the Chairman introduces the speakers. 

Let us suppose that a Liberal Government is in power. A 
Conservative rises to his feet with a motion to the effect that, if a 
Government could be composed of Judas Iscariot as Prime 
Minister, and Captain Kidd as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it would compare favourably with the Government then in power. 
The speaker is tall and elegantly dressed. His voice has just a 
touch of the Oxford ring. It is evident that he does not know 
much about politics, and what he does, he does not thoroughly 
know. But if he lacks in matter he makes up for his lack in 
manner. Indeed, in most college debates, knowledge was with 
the Liberals and style with the Conservatives. The present 
Speaker is eminently a stylist. The rounded sentence, the sharp 
antithesis, the apt and pointed epigram are all used with not a 
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little dialectical skill. With a glowing panegyric upon patriotic 
virtue, the assembled students are asked as men, he might say as 
Britons, to turn out of power a Government that had dragged our 
national name, our national fame, our historic glory in the mire of 
the nations. As thinking men, he would ask them to be deceived 
no longer by the grand old manceuverer. Thereupon would 
ensue a prolonged tempest of cheers and howls. After exhaus- 
tion had produced silence, the speaker would proceed to denounce 
each member of the Cabinet. What was Mr. Chamberlain? 
Why, Mr. Chamberlain was the Birmingham screw. What was 
Mr. Bright? Why, Mr. Bright was only a fat old Quaker with an 
eyeglass. What was Lord Hartington? Why, Lord Hartington 
was only the lazy scion of a wealthy and historic house. As each 
of these great names was mentioned, frantic and continued howls 
would arise from their angry admirers. Then the speaker would 
stick an eyeglass in his eye, would fold his arms, and would 
glance with majestic scorn upon those whom his satire had 
enraged. He seemed to feel himself a Coriolanus looking down 
upon the ragged rascaldom of Rome. At last he would finish 
with a highly ornate peroration. There would be two illusions to 
Rome, one to Carthage, one appeal to the genius of history, and 
one passionate declaration about dying on the altar of our country’s 
liberties. The speaker would then resume his seat, with a highly 
satisfied expression upon his face, and the tempest of howls and 
cheers would reawaken. 

To him would succeed the leader of the Liberals. He always 
rose like a bull fighter. He knew his subject, his opponent did 
not. Generally he would begin with a shower of compliments. 
Few men, he would acknowledge, understood politics better than 
his honourable friend. In fact, remembering this, he was surprised 
that his honourable friend could make so many and so great mis- 
takes. It was not for him to say that his honourable friend was 
talking nonsense. Far be such an idea from his mind. But at 
the same time facts were facts. And then one by one he would 
take up the arguments that had been brought forward, and he 
would batter them with facts and figures. 

Then would rise the jocose member of the Conservatives. 
He would begin by saying that he was not a politician. This 
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sentiment would be received by derisive laughter. Well, when 
he heard such extraordinary views of politics as those to which 
they had just listened to, he felt that he could not say whether he 
was a politician or whether he was not. Then he would become 
serious. If he were a politican, if he had any right to assert that 
he understood politics, these were not the politics that he under- 
stood. Did politics threaten hearth and altar, did politics oppose 
all that was highest and holiest in humanity, were politics meant 
to be the curse of the world? Then he was not a politician, 

The earnest Liberal would thereupon occupy the boards. He 
would be statistical, and he would generally be wearisome. Liberal- 
ism had not begun with Mr. Gladstone. It did not only support 
the Grand Old Man, but it was a grand old doctrine, he might say 
the grandest and the oldest doctrine in the world. What was 
Liberalism? It was truth! What, again, was Liberalism? It 
was humanity! What, once more, was Liberalism? It was all 
that was highest, and holiest, and best in this sinful world ! 

The statistical Conservative would succeed. He believed all 
that the last speaker had said, and said so ably. Only he had 
made a slight confusion of terms. He had said Liberal when he 
meant Conservative, and he uttered the word Conservative when 
he should have spoken the word Liberal. He himself was a 
Conservative, because he thought that the Conservatives were the 
only Liberals. He looked back upon the past—gentlemen might 
choose to laugh, but it was only from the past that we could judge 
the future. And what did the past teach? It taught, if it taught 
anything, that Conservatism was Peace, that Conservatism was 
Reform, that Conservatism was Retrenchment. That was why he 
was a Conservative. 

And so the debate would linger on, in the same old style 
as that we read day by day in the House of Commons. If it was 
not much better, it would not, at least, be worse. And we voted 
in the dialectic just as they do in Parliament. We said to our- 
selves, we have a party; what is the need of opinions? 

(To be continued.) 
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SNATCHES OF SONG COLLECTED IN BADENOCH. 


IV. 

Soncs of the Chase were for long very popular among High. 
landers. Hunting was prosecuted with enthusiasm, and the lays 
in its celebration form a distinct and well-defined division of 
Gaelic poetry. In English there is nothing, except perhaps a 
few ballads, which can be regarded as analogous to this. But we 
much fear that the gentle “art of venerie” will never more awaken 
the voice of song. How could it? On this subject much might 
be said; and we may return to it on a future occasion. We 
have been led into making these remarks in view of the specimens 
of Badenoch bardery, which we have chosen for this month. 

The first piece gives a graphic account of a successful hunting 
that once befell, probably, in the remote region of Croclach, at 
the head of Strathdearn. This district used to be a favourite 
haunt of the free-guns from the valley of the Spey. With refer- 
ence to their arduous expeditions across the Monadh Liadhs, 
many a stirring tale has been told, and many a chorus has been 
raised, 

’Twas thus a lucky hunter sang :— 

Och ! is och! mar tha mi, 
’S mi ’bhi ‘m aonar siubhal fasaich, 

*S gur e nabuidh a chleachd mi. 
Siubhal gach stiic is chl gach cnocain, 


Glais gach allt is gleann ’g am beachdach, 
Gus an d’ thas mi diubh seachd sgith. 





° Mach Coire Ghunntail is stigh na Glaisean, 
’S Creag Phadruig cha b’ i b’ fhasa, 
Mu’n deach mi crosgach air a druim. 
Air a cilaobh thachair mi ’s na sedid ud, 
’S iad ag ionaltradh air a’ mhointeich, 
’S le ceart dedin chaidh mi ’nan comhdhail, 
Ach an comhnaidh dol fo thuim. 


Thug mi ‘ghruagach mach e fasgadh, 

Stitir mi i ri lagan m’ achlais’, 

’S cha dubhairt mi rithe ach aon fhacal, 
Tur chaidh an casan fos an ceann. 

Laigh na companaich an sin cdmhlath, 

Gun aon agam ’ga mo chdémhnadh. 

Bu mhor mo ionntrainnse air Domhnull 

’Cleachd bhi cdmhlath rium ’sa bheinn. 
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Thug mi as cho fad ’sa dh’ fheudainn, 

Leig mi ’n da chuid ’n fhuil ’s an gaorr asd’, 

Dh’ thalaich mi fo bhruach dhubh fhraoich iad, 
’S chaidh mi caol gu Tigh an Tuim. 

Sheol mi ciod bha ’n lub mo bhreacain, 

’S mi gle fheumach air mo neartach’, 

’S mi gun aon dheanadh rium cracas, 
B’ fhad gu feasgair ’s mi leam théin. 


Air dha "bhi cromadh gu an anmoch, 
Chaidh mi ’shealltuinn air mo chuid ainmhidhean, 
Ceithir eallaichean nach robh aotrom, 
S bha mo chaol-drom’ goirt nan déidh. 
Ach ged tha 'chiiis so draoghail an drasda, 
a Bidh e feumail dha na paisdean, 
Ni e annlann dha ’n bhuntata, 
’S mir na spaig dha ’n bhean ’s dhomh fhéin. 


Ach nis bho ’n fhuair mi dhachaidh sabhailt, 

Leis na h-eallaichean rinn mo sharach’, 

Ged tha ’n croicionn dhiom ’na shailean, 
Olaidh mi deoch-slaint’ na frith. 


In some such lyrics it is not the hunter alone who gives 
expression to his feelings and experiences, for the stag and he 
exchange ideas in Meliboean fashion—each arguing from his own 
standpoint. The stag usually recommends the pursuits of hus- 
bandry to his opponent; but, though he might have the best 
part of the argument, like the lamb in discourse with the wolf, 
he is worsted in things more vital. The main features of this 
kind of poetry are supplied in these few lines :— 


An Sealgair. 
O! gur muladach mi, 
’S mi "bhi ‘direadh gleannan, 
’S mi "bhi ’g amharc bhuam thall, 
Damh donn an Jangan, 
Mar ri eilid nan stiichd, 
’*Theid gu dlith air *h-eangaibh. 


An Damh. 
Glac an cuib ’s an crann 
*S cuir gu teann ri aran, 
Tha do chrodh anns a’ ghleann 
*S ro mhath ‘n t-annlann bainne. 


Au Sealgair, 
Ged tha mo chrodh anns a’ ghleann 
Déidh chlann am bainne. 





























It is needless to say that agriculture and all its concerns were 
held in supreme contempt by the Highland gentry, and, indeed, by 
every good clansman. A devoted Triptolemus was not, in popular 
estimation, many degrees above a tailor. Into these views the 
daughters of the clan entered most enthusiastically. The romantic 
story of Bean ’ic Dhonnochaidh Ruaidh supplies a case in point. 
Her first husband was head, or seann-tighe, of the Macphersons of 
Invertromie, who were known as Shochd ‘ic Dhonnochaidh Ruaidh. 
He was one of the most noted hunters of his day, and was in con- 
sequence highly esteemed throughout the country, and idolised 
by his young wife. But soon the untimely hand of death laid 
him low, and afterwards his widow was induced by force, or 
otherwise, to bestow her hand upon the goodman of Ardbhroigh- 
laich—her hand, but, as she tells us, not her heart. Ardvroilich 
being situated on the declivity immediately behind the village of 
Kingussie, was exposed to the sun, and not unsheltered from the 
storm. The goodman was a successful farmer, and willingly pro- 
vided for his home the comforts and luxuries which he could 
command, yet his wife was unhappy. In truth, she pined sadly 
for her first love and the abundant fruits of the chase with which 
he supplied her. She felt that she could endure her sorrow no 
longer; and so one evening, accompanied by her two maids, she 
ascended Tom Barraich, from whence she could survey the scene 
of her early married lifé. There was Invertromie, with its glen 
nestling under the lofty brow of Croidhlea. There she could see 
many a height and corry hallowed by fond association, In these 
circumstances she sung this tender, wailing swan-song, and died. 


AN GRAIDHEIN GAOLACH, 
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*Mhic Dhonnochaidh Ruaidh ! gur tu th’ air m’ aire, 
*Mhic Dhonnochaidh Ruaidh ! gur tu th’ air m’ aire, 
*Mhic Dhonnochaidh Ruaidh ! gur tu th’ air m’ aire, 
Cha bhiodh tu bed is mi air aran. 


Theirminn horo! ’ghraidhein ghaolaich, 
Theirminn horo! ‘ghraidhein ghaolaich, 
Theirminn horo! ’ghaidhein ghaolaich, 
Fhir ’mhuineil ghile’s a’ chinn chraobhaich. 


Fhuair mi sud ’sna ceithir laithe, 

Ceithir daimh mhér, ceithir aighean, 
Ceithir saic de dh’ iasg na h-amhuinn, 
Gum bu néarachd bean dg fhuair leithid. 


Bu tu ’m fear mdr ’san robh an tomad, 
Bhiodh tu null ’s a nall tre Thromaidh, 

Le do mhoirgheadh ’s le do chromaig, 
Mharbhadh tu ’n t-iasg air bharr nan tonna. 


Dhireadh tu Croidhlea mhor nan aighean, 
Gun ghreim air aon dhos fhraoich na raineich, 
Mharbhadh tu fiadh air Ruigh an Lonaidh, 
’S dh’ fhagadh tu ’n gaorr aig an fheannaig. 


Dh’ aithni’inn do bhothan air ruithe, 

Bhiodh slat, bhiodh moirgheadh, bhiodh lion ann, 
Bhiodh slat, bhiodh moirgheadh, bhiodh lion ann, 
’S gunna caol a dheanadh sithionn. 


Bu tu mo luaidh na ’n robh thu agam, 
Ged nach d’ fhuair mi dhiot ach sealan, 
Coisich’ dian air Druim Fearaich, 

Is moch a shiubhladh Coir’ a’ Bhealaich. 


Fhuair mi sealgair-sithinn suaircean, 
Fhuair mi rithisd sar mhac thuathanaich 
Chuireadh ciste-mhine suas bhuam, 

Ach ged a fhuair cha b’ é mo luaidh é, 


o * * * 
* * * * 


Dala trian de ’m osan’ falamh, 
’S chaill mo ghruaidhean snuadh na fala. 


’S mi mo shuidhe air Tom Barraich, 

Chi mi ’n t-aite ’n robh mi fallain, 
Gheibhinn teine mdr ’g am gharadh— 
*S bidh mis’ an nochd mar ri ’m leannan. 
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I regret that I am unable to supply a complete copy of this 
beautiful and characteristic ballad, which is now almost unknown. 


T.S. 





AN OLD GAELIC CHARM. 





THE following charm is taken from Vol. II. of the “ Leechdoms, 
&c., of Early England,” published by the Record Commission. 
The MS. in which the original appears is of the tenth 
century, and was probably written at Glastonbury, where Gaelic 
influence was strong till very late times. The charm is said in the 
table of contents to be Scottish, that is, Gaelic or Irish, and the 
forms “ aernem nadre,” and such, which can be seen in Zeuss in 
the same connection, prove the truth of this, though the Editor, 
Mr. Cockayne says, despite the assertion in the MS., that the 
“words themselves seem to belong to no known language.” 

The charm appears at page 112, where the bites of snakes are 
considered. The context is as follows :—“ For flying venom, and 
every venomous swelling, on Friday churn butter, which has been 
milked from a neat or hind all of one colour ; and let it not be 
mingled with water. Sing over it nine times a litany, and nine 
times a Pater noster, and nine times this incantation :— 


[Then follows this “ Scottish” charm] 


“Acre . aercre . wrnem . nadre . zrcuna hel. 
zrnem . nithern. er. asan. buithine. adcrice. zrnem. 
meodre. zrnem. ezxthern. ezrnem. alli. honor. ucus. 
idar. adcert . cunolari. raticamo . hele . icas. xpita. 
hele . tobert tera. fueli. cui. robater. plana. uili.” 


We shall be glad to give attention to efforts at explanation or 
translation of it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





PROFESSGR MACKINNON AND GAELIC LOAN- 
WORDS. 

Dear Mr. Editor,—Professor Mackinnon’s papers on “ Loan- 
Words in Gaelic” are extremely interesting ; and, as the subject 
is by no means exhausted, I hope the Professor may find time for 
further researches into a branch of philology in which a great 
deal of good substantial work remains still to be done. In his 
paper in your February number, however, has not the Professor, 
in his quotation from Rob Donn, adopted what is manifestly a 
corrupt reading? The lines he quotes are from Briogais Mhic 
Ruatridh— 

‘* Na ’m bitheadh tu laimh ris, 
Gu ’n deanadh tu gaire 
Ged a bhi’dh siataig 
Na ’d chruachanan.” 
and fastening upon “' siataig,” the Professor says it is a common 
word in the north—as for all I know it may be—and easily makes 
it a loan-word from the Latin seiatica, the hip-gout, in people of 
advanced life a very common ailment. If, however, we look 
closely at the lines, we shall find that whatever “ Siataig” may 
mean, and whencesoever derived, it has no business in the text ; 
for it is clearly out of rhyme with the two preceding line-endings, 
with which it ought to be in harmony and accord, but very mani- 
festly is not. 
—-laimh ris 
—gaire 

and —siataig 
will never do. It requires no very delicately attuned ear to dis- 
cover that there is here a false rhyme, and that the word used by 
Rob Donn was not szataig, which, whatever its meaning, is clearly 
inadmissible in such a collocation, because so utterly unassonant 
with the rhymes preceding. 

What is to be done in such a case is to correct the text, if 
correction be possible ; and here, fortunately, the correction is 
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easy. The word used by the bard was not, you may depend upon 
it, “ siataig” but saighdeash—darting arrowy pains—a word in 
every day use in Lochaber, both as noun and adjective. It 
occurs in a poem of Iain Lom in Jerome Stones’ MS. collec- 
tion. 

’S e gun d’fhalbh thu a chraidh mi 

’S a chuir an t’ saighdeach a ’m chliabh.” 

Rob Donn’s lines will rhyme correctly, and have very much 
the same meaning as with the ugly, outlandish “ siataig” itself, if 
we read them thus— 

Na 'm bitheadh tu laimh ris 

Gu ’n deanadh tu gaire, 

Ged ’bhithendh an t’ sdighdeach 
*Na ’d chruachanan. 

Dear Mr. Editor, faithfully yours, 

NETHER-LOCHABER. 
February 8, 1887. 








NOTES AND NEWS, 


Ir is with much regret that we record the death of Dr. Clerk of Kilmallie. His 
death, which occurred on Monday, the 7th February, was quite unexpected. Indeed, 
the very day before he died, on Sunday, he was preaching in the ordinary course to 
his congregation ; and it is only a few weeks since he was carrying on a vigorous cor- 
respondence in the public press on the teaching of Gaelic, a correspondence which 
we duly noted at the time. Dr. Clerk was at his death seventy-three years of age 
He was a native of Upper Lorn. He was trained at Glasgow University, which he 
entered very young, almost a mere boy, a not unusual circumstance in those days 
He was licenced in 1835, when barely twenty-one, and became assistant to the 
famous Gaelic scholar, Dr. Norman Macleod, of St. Columba, Glasgow, whose 
daughter he afterwards married. His first parish was Aharacle; shortly thereafter he 
shifted to Duirinish, in Skye, and from there to Ardnamurchan, in 1841. He finally 
settled in Kilmallie, 1844, where he has remained ever since. His widow, the 
daughter of one famous Norman Macleod and the sister of another, with a son and 
four daughters, are left to mourn his loss. 


Dr, CLERK was the last of the great Gaelic scholars of the old school—truly 
ultimus Romanorum. In him the older scholarship found its ripest and latest exposi- 
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tion. His monumental work—the Ossian of 1870—is thie high water mark of that 
scholarship, presenting its literary and critical powers at their best. He was an 
active contributor to Gaelic literature throughout his life ; he has in this respect left 
neither equal nor second. He contributed to Dr. Macleod’s Cuairtear, and afterwards 
himself edited a Gaelic monthly magazine, while his latest work was the Gaelic 
department of the parochial magazine Life and /Work, in the last monthly part of 
which he had the usual Gaelic article. He collected and edited Dr. Macleod’s com- 
plete Gaelic works in Caraid Nan Gaidheal. ‘This edition of Dr. Macleod’s collected 
works, which is indeed the only collected edition, has laid all Gaelic-speaking people, 
here and abroad, under the very deepest debt of obligation to Dr. Clerk. It is 
besides, as Dr. Clerk hoped it would prove, the ‘‘ most accurately printed” specimen 
of Gaelic we have, excepting the Bible, besides its being a well of Gaelic idiom 
undefiled. Dr. Clerk was joint editor with Dr, Maclachlan in the production of the 
1880 edition of the Bible. 


WE are nothing it not a utilitarian people. The mere suggestion that the Queen was 
to devote the money collected by the women of the Kingdom in honour of her jubilee 
to the erection of a statue to the late Prince Consort was received by an almost 
unanimous chorus of disapproval. Ovr sense of utility was at once touched, for the 
sense of art in these cold latitudes is not proportionately so highly developed.. That 
being the case, we hope something permanent may be done for the Gaelic language 
and literature in commemoration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. We have plenty rich 
friends outside the Highlands, more especially abroad, who, we hope, will not forget 
their mother tongue and its necessities. Many things may be suggested as proper 
jubilee objects, from a good Gaelic dictionary to the publication of our very important 
unpublished MSS, in Edinburgh, or from the founding of bursaries to the founding of 
Gaelic schools and College lectureships. Meanwhile one or two Societies, we are 
glad to say, are already stirring. 





Tue teaching of Gaelic in Highland schools was the subject before the monthly 
meeting of the Gaelic Society of London on the gth February. The speakers all 
recognised the difficulty of getting Gaelic-speaking teachers, a difficulty which is 
bound to be chronic when Highland pupil teachers are so utterly unable to find 
their way into the Training Colleges. A committee of the Gaelic Society was ap- 
pointed to wait at an early date upon the Scotch Secretary, and to argue before him 
all the defects of the present Code. Dr. Matheson, in remarking on the absence of 
any attempt to encourage and help Highland girls, threw out this suggestion : 
‘* Could they not, in combination with other Gaelic Societies, inaugurate a Ladies’ 
Jubilee Bursary Scheme for Highland Girls?” A very sensible proposal for a very 
useful object, we say. 


Tue Highland Society of London at their meeting on the 19th February allocated 
a sum of ten guineas in perpetuum for the purpose of founding a Jubilee Gaelic Bur- 
sary in connection with the Celtic Class in Edinburgh. This Society has always 
been liberal in helping young men from the Highlands at our Universities. They 
deserve the warmest thanks of all who take an interest in Gaelic literature and High- 
land education, 
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Ir is with extreme satisfaction we notice the vigour and vitality of the Celtic 
Societies in connection with our Universities. They are indeed the best Students’ 
Societies in connection with their respective Universities. Probably the most re- 
markable increase in membership has occurred in Aberdeen, where the twenty or 
thirty members of half-a-dozen years ago are now more than trebled. The syllabuses 
of these Societies show a most active and intelligent interest in the social, political, 
and literary aspects of Highland matters; and we are also glad to observe that the 
annual dinner, with its complement of toasts and speeches, is now a regular, and not, 
as in former days, an intermittent institution. 


Lovers of the history of Old Inverness must owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Donald 
Macdonald, publisher, for the two Invernessian works he has just issued from the 
press. The ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Clachnacuddin Nonagenarian,” by Maclean, and 
Suter’s ‘*‘ Memorabilia of Inverness,” are both works of great historical value; and as 
the former was rare, and the latter was buried in the pages of the Courier as far back 
as the year 1822, Mr. Macdonald has rendered no ordinary service to his townsmen, 
Suter’s work is written in the form of a chronicle, where events are given under stated 
dates, and, in the latter part of the book, nearly every year has some record 
or other attached to it. The book displays immense research and considerable judg- 
ment. For instance, wholesome doubt is expressed in regard to the earlier events re- 
corded from the reign of Evenus II., who founded Inverness in 60 B.C., till the time 
of St. Columba, The history from Macbeth’s time till the Union of the Crowns very 
often applies to the Highlands generally as much as to Inverness. It is a most use- 
ful book. 











